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SMALL LOUIS SEIZE CHAIR. 



CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 



There is no part of 
the interior furnishing 
of a house less subject 
to rule or more to the 
caprices of the manu- 
facturers than that 
which coming- directly 
in contact with the hu- 
man body, might, one 
would think, be accom- 
modated to it carefully. 
But ourmanufacturers, 
with few exceptions, 
trouble themselves on- 
ly occasionally to invent 
a new style ; and then 
do not think of comfort, 
but only of appear- 
ances. The new form 
determined upon, 
whether it is suited to a person of medium height, or less, 
or greater, is reproduced by the hundred, and one is 
obliged to go from shop to shop and from wareroom to 
wareroom to find that reasonable variety which each 
one ought to offer. The sensible modern custom of 
furnishing at least that room, whether parlor or draw- 
ing-room or living-room, which, with us, answers the 
purpose of the French " salon," with a great variety of 
seats instead of, as formerly, en suite, and the present 
taste for odd and old-fashioned forms, have induced a 
certain amelioration of manufacturers' methods ; but 
there is still plenty of room for improvement. If, owing 
to the nature of modern wood-working machinery, this 
improvement is hardly likely to take the shape of great- 
er variety, it might at least appear in a more careful 
conformity of the shapes of our chairs and sofas to the 
normal proportions of the human body. As matters 
stand, a small person, a woman especially, finds her- 
self too often in the predicament of Tullia in face of 
Madame de Pompadour's fauteuil in Voltaire's jeu 
d 'esprit. 

" Madame de Pompadour. — Ah ! madame, do me the 
honor to be seated. A fauteuil for Madame Tullia. 

" Tullia. — Who, madame ? Seat myself on this sort of 
comfortless throne, for my legs to hang down and be- 
come all red ? 

" Madame de Pompadour. — How, then, do you seat 
yourself, madame? 

" Tullia. — On a bed, madame. 

" Madame de Pompadour.— Ah ! I understand. You 
would say on a canape. Here is one on which you will 
find that you can stretch yourself quite at your ease." 

And truly it is the only way 
in which one might be at ease in 
the parlors of some of our con- 
temporaries. If one is curious 
enough to observe, he will find 
the majority of the men at any 
social reunion continually cross- 
ing and recrossing their legs. 
Most of the ladies solace them- 
selves with footstools or repose 
in attitudes which may be com- 
fortable, but certainly are not ele- 
gant, at the extreme end of a 
sofa, while some unfortunates 
find themselves obliged to sit, like 
rustics in a comedy, on the edge 
of their chair. All this might be 
avoided by the choice of well- 
proportioned furniture in two or 
three sizes, some of the pieces be- 
ing especially adapted for wom- 
en, some for men. 

The seat should, in all cases, be 
low enough for the angles formed 
by the body when seated in it to 



be slightly obtuse. In the last century, when manners were 
rather stiff, though morals were somewhat the reverse, 
the seats of most chairs were placed a little too. high for 




ORIGIN OF THE MODERN WRITING CHAIR. 
(from a miniature of the fifteenth century.) 

real comfort. One was expected to " sit straight" in 
company. This, however, was only on occasions of 
ceremony, the high fauteuils and canopies which we 




THE WRITING CHAIR IN WHICH VOLTAIRE DIED. 

now buy at high prices, or have copied at still higher, 
being used only on such occasions. At other times 
they remained ranged against the wall unoccupied, 




fHE OLD "CAQUETOIRE." THE MOD- 
ERN "HALL CHAIR." 




IN LOUIS QU1NZE STYLE, COVERED WITH AUBUSSON 



while the company sat in more commodious chairs with 
low seats and long backs. The canape too, as we see 
by the quotation which we have made from Voltaire, 
was not used 
exclusively 
to sit upon. 
It is said to 
have been 
modelled up- 
on the Turk- 
ish sofa or di- 
van, and was 
commonly 
taken by a 
single per- 
son, who ex- 
tended her- 
self at full 
length upon 
it. Usually 
the seats to 
which we 
have just re- 
ferred were 
reserved for 
ladies, while 
the men con- 
tented them- 
selves with a 
tabouret. 

The really 
comfortable 
and commo- 
dious chairs of the last century were not as much 
so to their original occupants as they are to us who 
inherit them. We owe the best of the models which 
they furnish to a revolution in dress which preceded 
the Revolution political and social, and which may 
have been one of its many causes. The enormous de- 
velopment of the looped-up paniers worn by the la- 
dies at about the middle of the century necessitated 
a new style of fauteuil with arms wide apart, low 
and capacious seat and sloping back, chairs in which 
one can now turn about and shift one's position at will, 
but which originally held an ancestress by the petticoats 
as straightly as hers of the seventeenth century was 
held in the uncomfortable " caquetoire" or gossip's 
chair of that time. It is interesting to trace the progress 
of the notion of comfort from the uncompromising 
rigidity of this piece of furniture, which looks as though 
it was built to torture generation after generation of 
gossips, through the intervening stages, to the satisfying 
amplitude of the eighteenth century "cabriolet" and to 
the luxurious and coquettish " Duchesse," in very prop- 
er establishments, always accompanied by a " couvre- 
pied" of some rich stuff, which, 
however, could be thrown off in 
the presence of intimates. It 
might be shown, if space per- 
mitted, that at all times some 
little concession was made to the 
weakness of the flesh, and that 
a distinction was drawn between 
furniture which was mainly in- 
tended for show and that which 
was for every-day use. Thus the 
fifteenth century had its chairs 
"of commodity," from which 
were developed our modern 
chairs of the sort like that in 
which Voltaire died. And, per 
contra, the century which invent- 
ed the " Duchesse" had its fau- 
teuils " a facade" upholstered 
and decorated, but only in front, 
and destined to remain in place 
against the wall as part of the 
permanent decoration of the 
room. Even in the present util- 
tapestry. itarian age, we still keep up the 
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distinction, and place in our halls chairs copied from the 
rigid but decorative old caquetoires, and in our draw- 
ing-rooms chairs like the one of Louis XVI., illustrated 
at the beginning of this article— hardly more than a 
tabouret or stool, with a back which must not be leaned 
against. 

But we are here concerned only with chairs that may 
be equally useful and ornamental. For the first purpose 




' CABRIOLET, COVERED WITH TAPESTRY. 



it is necessary that care should be taken to make its 
height, the superficies of the seat, and the degree of in- 
clination of the back proportioned to one another and to 
the size of the person who is to occupy it. The two 
former dimensions being easily settled in accordance 
with the considerations already put forth, the last may 
be determined from them, though it will vary in special 
cases. It may be stated as an invariable rule that if a 
line be drawn, on the floor, from the rear legs of the 
chair, to meet a perpendicular let fall from the top of the 
back, such line should not be more than half the dis- 
tance of the front from the rear legs. If this measure- 
ment is exceeded, the chair will at all times look un- 
stable, and, when occupied, will very likely be so. 
Again, if the legs be straight, they must be held together 
by rungs to allow of so great an inclination of the back. 
But the rear legs may be held at such an angle that the 
back may be inclined as much as stated, and yet the 
perpendicular from it fall within a very short distance of 
the feet. This is a safe construction, though no rungs 



be used. The presence of arms to a chair tends to con- 
solidate it, and where they are not used the inclination 
of the back should be less. These remarks are fairly 
well illustrated by the little Louis XVI. chair, already re- 
ferred to, which, though in general rather a weak 
model, has but a slight inclination of the back, counter- 
balanced by the thrust of the projecting rear legs. 

To show in detail how these rules may be applied, let 
us take an arm-chair like either of the examples at the 
foot of this page, for instance, of a style especially 
adapted for parlor or drawing-room— that of the period 
of Louis XIV. or Louis XV. It has a commodious 
seat, straight and strong legs, a back slightly inclined, 
upholstered arms and consoles or supports for the same 
curving backward to be out of the way of the dress of 
the person seated in it. Admitting that the height of 
the seat and the inclination of the back should either be 
made to suit some particular person or be accommo- 
dated to the average requirements of a person of the sex 
for which it is destined, all the other measurements 
should follow from these so as to secure pleasing pro- 
portions and contribute to the comfort of the occupant. 
Ordinarily the height of the seat will be found to be a 
little less than one-fourth the entire height of the person, 
and an allowance of two or three inches must be made 
for the cushion, even when borne down by the weight of 
the sitter. From the seat to the shoulders is a little 
more than equal to half the entire height, so that the 
most prominent part of the upholstery of the back 




LOUIS SEIZE "TABOURET." 

of the chair should be just about as far again from the 
ground as the top of the seat cushion is when the chair is 
unoccupied. As the back is carried above that point to 
afford on occasion a rest for the head, and makes a 
divergence of perhaps three to five inches from the 
vertical, its frame must be considerably taller than that 
of the body of the chair. The depth of the latter will 



equal the height from seat to shoulder, or, if the back is 
assumed to be straight, will equal its entire height. 
This indicates that the height usually given to the back 
above the shoulders is to be equal to the measurement 
which tells how much the back departs from the perpen- 
dicular. In other words, it will be three to five inches, 
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the ornamental finish of the woodwork not to be reck- 
oned. The arms in our examples are rather high. 
They should be from the seat only half the height of the 
latter from the ground. The eighteenth century " cab- 
riolet" offers a better model in that respect, and the 
wooden " caquetoire" is also more nearly correct. 
The distance of the arms from the ground laid off on 
the seat will give the position of the front legs beyond 
which the frame of the seat projects in an easy curve. 
It is safe to say that any chair that conforms to the 
above proportions will be found fairly comfortable 
by any person of normal build, while it will at the same 
time be both stable and elegant. To the chair illus- 
trated in this column, no important exception can be 
taken ; but both it and the arm-chairs given below might 
be improved slightly by increasing the pitch of the back 
and strengthening the frame, to compensate for that, by 
giving a little thrust to the rear legs, which, in these last 
named examples, are quite straight. 

\_To be continued.] 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



A PHILISTINE 



opinion about 
china:' 



' OLD 



Now that the old china mania has reached an unpre- 
cedented height, it may not be inopportune to inquire 
dispassionately into its peculiarities and anomalies. 
It seems at first sight impossible that the disposal of a 
few bits of glazed, painted and burnt clay could call 
forth more enthusiasm among a select number of the 




ARM-CHAIR IN TAPESTRY. PERIOD OF LOUIS XIV. 

community than the sale of some of the most inimitable 
works of the old masters. But such 4s almost daily the 
case. We have heard of late so much about " purity of 
design," " delicacy of color," "wonderful effects on the 
opaque" and " chasteness of finish," that it requires 
almost an intellectual effort, or rather a dose of moral 
courage, to dare to investigate the matter, and boldly to 
proclaim it to be a parrot-like repetition, and a mask 
to disguise entire ignorance on the subject ; for such 
we consider jt to be. Although we have seen most 
of the celebrated china col- 
lections in Europe, and 
from a certain curiosity 
made ourselves tolerably 
familiar with their various 
peculiarities, we do not 
intend to argue with the 
high-art collectors on the 
only subject to which they 
devote any attention — viz., 
the intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of the 
different marks, the unfail- 
ing signs and indications 
whereby to tell Marcolini 
figures from the Dresden 
of to-day, Old Sevres from 
New, New Wedgwood 
from Old, and Old Derby 
productions from the shil- 
ling toy figures commonly 
sold at fairs or about the 
purlieus of Newport mar- 
ket. We do not intend to 
discuss the relative merits 
of the wonderful mosaic 
(or, as some have it, " pate- 
sur-pate") of the renowned 
Henri Deux ware and the 
clever imitations of Messrs. 
Minton and Messrs. Moore 
Brothers. Neither is it our 
intention to enter into a 
disquisition on the history 
of decorative china-ware 

as such, but rather to draw some suggestive deductions 
from a few well-known facts. We hear of the deli- 
cate blue of Old Wedgwood, the wonderful old " bleu 
royal" of Sevres and Dresden, besides many other pre- 
cious secrets, all lost in a sordid money-making age, 
and only to be secured now by staking half a fortune in 
the acquisition of an old defective vase or a broken tea- 
pot. Take, again, those wonderful Old Dresden figures, 



of which a broken one will fetch ^100, while ^3 will buy 
a perfect new one, modelled in the self-same mould, or 
in an exact copy of the one used a century ago. But 
then the old one has a little blue star marked above the 
crossed swords. To go no further in citing examples, 
what does it all amount to ? Are these things bona fide 
works of art ? We think not ; and we will endeavor to 
prove our assertion. Surely the task of all reproductive 
art is, as it were, to "hold the mirror up to nature," and, 
if possible, by combining a certain thought, view or im- 
pression, either our own or borrowed, to create some- 
thing that shall be beautiful or true, or both. Let us 
take the class of china-ware last mentioned — moulded 
figures and groups — and examine how far they fulfil 
the above requirements. What must be the first con- 
dition in estimating the artistic value of a reproduction 
of the human form ? Certainly the truth and exactitude 
of outline. Is a clay-like china, that shrinks unequally 
in firing, likely to attam that end ? We have hardly 
ever seen a china figure or group that was not crude and 
imperfect, either from defects in the mould or from the 
impossibility of the compound adapting itself to the 
minute intricacies of the human form. As for colored 
figures, which have to pass through repeated fires in- 
stead of one, the attempt to gain anything like a true 
outline results in unmitigated failure. Of the artistic 
value of the coloring itself we can judge by remember- 
ing that the price of Dresden figures has hardly varied 
at the factory for a century, and consequently that they 
must have been the work of mere artisans, as anybody 
by visiting Meissen can convince himself is still the case. 
Of the decoration of china with flowers and Watteau 
subjects, almost the same may be said as regards the 
impossibility of attaining any really valuable artistic 
result; for firing produces the same disastrous effect 
on color as it does on outline. All colors " draw," 
" run" and change to a degree beyond the control of 
the decorator ; therefore, really truthful tints of figures 
or flowers can never be attained for certain. Bearing 
all this in mind, is it to be wondered at that few men of 
any artistic eminence have ever occupied themselves 
with what is at best mere ornamental decoration, or 
have condescended to work on materials so eminently 
antagonistic to the first conditions of" the reproductive 
arts ? Of course, we shall be told that the Old Sevres 
medallions are all beautifully executed, and are examples 



HISTORIC FRENCH STYLES. 



II. — LOUIS XIV. 



The first half of the reign of Louis XIV. witnessed, 
in France, an enormous increase in the number of edi- 
fices yearly constructed, whether for public or for private 
use, and a serious and definite change of taste in their 





SOFA SEAT AND BACK IN AURUSSON TAPESTRY. AFTER BRAQUENIE. 



of the most exquisite coloring. We maintain that 
they are no better than could be manufactured to-day 
with an equal expenditure of labor and money. That 
this should be denied or ignored at a time when orna- 
mental manufactures, both English and foreign, produce 
so much that is really tasteful, is, indeed, nothing short 
of marvellous. [We copy this article, without comment, 
from The (London) Pottery Gazette.— Ed. A. A.] 



ARM-CHAIR IN BROCADE. PERIOD OF LOUIS XIV. 

ornamentation. " Le Roi Soleil" himself led in the craze 
for building and for laying out great artificial parks 
and gardens, and his taste for " le magnifique," for big- 
wigs, crowded pilasters and gilding soon became uni- 
versal. With reckless egotism, he destroyed what he 
could not understand, and gave orders to his architects 
in much the same fashion as to his generals and his 
ministers. The principal work of his reign was the 
palace of Versailles, from 
which and from the Lou- 
vre most of the illustrations 
for the present article have 
been taken. 

The arm-chair in the 
centre of the group on the 
page which faces this, how- 
ever, comes from the gor- 
geous castle of Maisons- 
sur-Seine, where it made 
part of the furniture of the 
room known as the king's 
room, because of Louis 
XIV. having condescend- 
ed to sleep in it for a night. 
It is an excellent exam- 
ple of the furniture of his 
age, which, we may add, 
was more really satisfac- 
tory than its architecture. 
Like most French furni- 
ture of the period, it is of 
carved and gilt wood, cov- 
ered with a Gobelins tap- 
estry representing a fable 
of La Fontaine in colors 
at once brilliant and har- 
monious. The remaining 
pieces are of a later period, 
but will serve to give an 
idea of the development of 
the style which would not 
be so easily obtainable 
from more important works 
only. The chairs with oval backs match the sofa pub- 
lished in The Art Amateur in September, 1888, which 
is another reason for including them. They are, also, 
in tapestry of the Gobelins factory, but after the designs 
of Boucher. It may be interesting to compare the 
decoration of this beautiful fabric with that of the rival 
tapestry of Aubusson, illustrated on this page, from a 
sofa seat and back, after Braquenie. 
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Versailles under Henri IV. and Louis XIII. was a 
simple hamlet, surrounded by fields of corn, woods and 
marshes, until the latter king, in 1624, ordered the con- 
struction of a chateau which he made use of principally 
for a hunting lodge. This chateau was in brick with 
stone trimmings, and was square, with pavilions at the 
four angles. Its court-yard, in marble, had a portico 
with gates in wrought iron, gilded, and was ornamented 
with two lanterns and with two fountains in gilt bronze. 
The fore-court was surrounded by stables and offices, 
and two lodges, with a grille between, formed the en- 
trance, preceded by a large open space, which became, 
later, the place Royale. Louis XIV. soon found this 
chateau insufficient. His first architect, Levan, act- 
ing under his directions, completely surrounded it with 
new buildings, which were finished in 1671, and, in 
their turn, found to be too modest. Mansard was next 
engaged, and added two new pavilions and the mag- 
nificent Gallery of Mirrors. The work occupied for 
years, at forced labor, an army of 25,000 to 30,000 
men and 6000 horses; and, though nothing was paid 
for their time and services, it cost about 
one hundred million dollars. A good 
deal of that part of the interior which 
especially concerns us— the Grand and 
Lesser Apartments of the King — has 
been altered or modified under suc- 
ceeding reigns ; but much remains, 
and we have full descriptions of what 
has been changed ; so that it is pos- 
sible to present our readers with a 
tolerably complete picture of the prin- 
cipal example of a style of decora- 
tion which was nothing if not magnifi- 
cent. 

At the present day one enters the 
Grand Apartments by the Salon of 
Hercules, decorated under Louis XV. 
with circumstances which may be re- 
counted here, as they tend, with the 
facts above cited, to show how little 
likely it is that such pompous decora- 
tions will ever again be attempted. 

The ceiling from which this Salon 
of Hercules was named represents the 
apotheosis of the demi-god. It was 
painted by Lemoine, who, at first full 
of his idea, went on finishing his work 
as if it were an easel picture, and, 
though painting "in place," did not 
take the precaution, until it was nearly 
completed, of having the scaffolding 
removed so that he might judge of the 
effect. When he did so, he found to 
his chagrin that the projections of the 
cornice cut into his composition in an 
unexpected manner. It was necessary 
to change the main lines, and, con- 
sequently, to repaint the entire ceiling. 
The second time he worked in a broad- 
er manner, but made an admirable 
picture for which he was highly com- 
plimented by the Queen, and was paid, 
by order of the King, the sum of 10,000 
livres. This being his Majesty's esti- 
mate of the value of the work, it was 
useless for Lemoine to look for more ; 
but, unhappily, it had cost him 29,000 livres, of which 
24,000 went for the ultramarine used in the sky, and the 
unlucky artist was ruined, lost his senses and committed 
suicide. No doubt, his death was regretted ; but there 
can be no big-wig decorations without forced labor and 
such incidents as this. 

The salons of Abundance, of Venus, of Diana, of 
Mars, of Mercury and of Apollo, with the salons of 
War and of Peace, connected by the Gallery of Mirrors, 
formed the Grand Apartments under Louis XIV. All 
are named from the paintings with which their ceilings 
are decorated. We need not describe them in detail, 
but will merely glance at some of the more remarkable 
of their contents. 

The bedchamber was that of Mercury, and was hung 
with crimson velvet, garnished with broad galloons of 
gold. The drapery of the bed, the fauteuils, the tabou- 
rets, the portieres and screens were of the same stuff 
similarly garnished. The canopy of the bed was wrought 
m gold thread in relief, and the posts supporting it were 
surmounted by four globes in white and orange with 
aigrettes of white ostrich feathers. A balustrade of 



silver, two and a half feet high, on which were placed 
eight silver candelabra, railed off the bed. The rest 
of the chamber contained three tables, one pentagonal, 
one square and one triangular, serving for games of 
cards. 

The Salon of Apollo was the throne-room. The 
throne was of silver, bearing a statue of Apollo on the 
back and figures of Justice and Force on the arms. A 
Persian carpet wrought with gold covered the sort of 
dais on which it stood. The Gallery of Mirrors is so 
called from the mirrors which cover the back and sides 
of the seventeen recesses placed opposite its windows. 
The vault, divided into thirty compartments, eight large 
and twenty-two smaller, was painted by Lebrun. These 
paintings represent, in allegorical form, the principal 
events of the reign from 1661 to 1678 ; but their meaning 
is often difficult to seize. The King himself could not 
understand some of these paintings in which a river-god 
and an Icarus-like figure symbolize the passage of the 
Rhine and the subjugation of Holland, and the King as 
Jupiter brandishing a thunderbolt among the clouds is 
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supposed to represent the taking of the citadel of Gand. 
The furniture of this gallery was originally of the most 
costly description. Tables, candelabra, girandoles, vases, 
tubs for orange-trees, were all of massive silver. Seven- 
teen great chandeliers of silver depended from the ceil- 
ing. The window curtains were of white damask, 
stitched with gold ; the furniture upholstered in green 
velvet, fringed with gold ; tables of bronze and alabaster 
supported vases of porphyry. This silver work, made 
after Lebrun's designs, was all melted down in 1689 to 
supply the mint. 

The little apartments, those which the King really oc- 
cupied, comprised, among other rooms, the Cabinet of 
Medals ; the Little Gallery, transformed by Louis XV. 
into three salons, in one of which Mme. de Pompadour 
established a theatre ; the Billiard Room ; the Council 
Room and the Bedchamber. The Cabinet of Medals 
held the King's collection of gems and curiosities, among 
which was the ship of gold which held his dinner ser- 
vice. Among the treasures of the Council Room must 
be mentioned the King's inkstand, of silver gilt, with a 
blue enamelled globe in the centre, decorated with 



twelve fleurs-de-lis in diamonds, and bearing a sun in 
gold and diamonds, which opened to display a portrait 
of his Majesty. Two golden lions crouched, one at 
each side, under a sunflower and a branch of pome- 
granate, and held their mouths open to serve, one as an 
ink-bottle, the other to hold powder for use instead of 
blotting-paper. We must not forget the Cabinet of Per- 
ruques, which was, one might say, the holy of holies of 
this temple which Louis XIV. had erected to himself. 
Here were kept, ranged in order and under the charge 
of a special officer, the numerous wigs of all forms and 
sizes from among which the King chose the five or six 
which he wore each day, varying them according to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Oliver B. Bunce, whose delightful little book* we 
have several times quoted before now, describes the im- 
pression made by such over-decorated yet comfortless 
apartments ; he refers to a later period, but most of the 
faults which he specifies are those of the time and the 
style which we are examining : 

" What really dreadful rooms were those great French 
salons of the last century ! The wax- 
ened empty floors, the huge mirrors 
with their great rococo frames, the 
excessively decorated walls, the gild- 
ed; spindle-legged chairs and tables, 
made up a picture without a fea- 
ture to charm an instructed taste. 
And, strangely enough, these salons 
were not well suited for their special 
purpose, for they were not furnished 
or decorated with any sense of the 
superbly dressed men and women that 
walked and gossiped, danced and flirt- 
ed within them. The gilding and the 
high colors and the rococo decora- 
tion were repeated in spirit in the silks 
and satins of the human figures, in- 
stead of the walls being made back- 
grounds, against which these splendid 
toilettes could be felicitously contrast- 
ed. . . . . I have no taste whatever 
for marble halls ; and if, by some 
amazing chance, fate should transport 
me to a palace, it would go hard but 
I should find a way to enclose a corner 
somewhere full of that sweet repose 
that I have striven to secure for the 
humble domicile I call my own." 

The eighteenth century, it will be 
seen, is charged in the above with the 
sins of the seventeenth, which it should 
hardly be required to suppress entire- 
ly. As a matter of fact, it is to the 
credit of Louis XV., and after him of 
Marie Antoinette, that they felt the very 
same distaste for grand salons, and 
the same liking (in their degree) for 
simpler and more homelike surround- 
ings. But to this we must return in 
our next article. Let us add now that 
all was not without merit in the inte- 
rior decoration of the time of Louis 
XIV. The great talents which were 
abused by that ambitious and vain- 
glorious monarch succeeded, never- 
theless, in producing many admira- 
ble things. One cannot but recognize the grace of 
many of the details in these great rooms and galleries. 
Take, for example, these beautiful arabesques of Be- 
rain's from the Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre. They 
are on gold grounds, the architectural details in Sienna, 
the other portions in white, Prussian blue and green. 
The reader will also remember the Louis XIV. mantel 
and door which we gave in a recent number ; nothing 
could be in better taste, more dignified or more grace- 
ful. The elevation of a mantel and wall panelling of 
the close of the period, on this page, is less severe, still 
moderate and well balanced. The very formality of the 
style, in these less pompous examples, fits it well for use 
in apartments of reception, for drawing-rooms and par- 
lors in which some state is put on. But it cannot be 
simplified beyond a certain point without becoming so 
disagreeably cold and bare that even the magnificent 
draperies of the time, as we see them in the background 
of many an old engraving, cannot reconcile us to the 
idea of adopting the style for rooms which we wish to 
appear homelike, simple and comfortable. 

* " My Home : An Ideal." D. Appleton & Co. 
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SCREEN PAINTING. 



The amateur's attempt to paint a set of screen panels 
often results in dismal failure, either on account of un- 
fortunate choice of subject or from the manner of 
carrying it out. If the actual design be inartistic, faul- 
ty in construction or in any way inharmonious, no 
amount of ability displayed in drawing, coloring or tech- 
nique can compensate for these radical defects; and 
such a screen, if not consigned to oblivion at once when 
finished, as it inevita- 
bly will be by a per- 
son of taste, must re- 
main an eyesore to all 
beholders. 

The first thing to be 
considered is the ma- 
terial to be used. The 
choice must greatly 
depend on the ulti- 
mate surroundings of 
the screen and the 
kind of mounting in- 
tended for it. These 
points must also influ- 
ence a decision as to 
the style of design. A 
dining-room screen, 
for instance, would 
call for very different 
treatment from one 
destined for a parlor 
upholstered in deli- 
cate colors. 

If the amateur be 
ambitious and clever 
enough to make his 
own design, his chief 
danger lies in the 
probability that, from 
want of sufficient prac- 
tice, he will be unable 
to judge from his 
sketch— if he takes the 
trouble to make one — 
the effect it will pro- 
duce when enlarged 
and finished. Too of- 
ten the first panel is 
begun with only a 
vague idea as to what 
is to follow. This 
must always be fatal 
to success. Ascertain 
the exact sight size of • 
the panels, then re- 
duce the size by scale 
to any dimensions you 
please on a piece of 
drawing paper, plac- 
ing the number of pan- 
els required side 1 by 
side, whether the de- 
sign is to be contin- 
uous throughout or 
detached. You are 
now in a position to 
make your sketch at 
least consecutive and 
flowing instead of 
forcing the lines to fit, 
which when done is 
always more or less 
obvious even to an un- 
educated eye. Do not 
hesitate to rub out and 
alter any number of 
times until you feel 
sure you can do no 

better in mere outline. Next, it will be time well spent 
and save much afterthought and worry if you just wash 
in, in water-color, a scheme of color. This will aid you 
in getting a fair idea of the general appearance of the 
finished work, and may suggest improvements of great 
value while there is yet time to make them. At all 
events, you will be able at once to judge if the results 
will be in accord with your intentions. 

When your mind is made up and your sketch is com- 
plete enough to work from, do not allow yourself to 



deviate from it to any appreciable degree ; you would 
find such a course very confusing as well as imprudent. 

A few words about realistic designing may here be 
acceptable. Let us suppose that flowers or fruit are in 
requisition. The best method to insure success is to 
make in the first place careful studies from nature, 
noting well the manner of growth and the peculiar 
characteristics of each particular plant. Do not, while 
making these sketches, trouble at all about any design 
for which you may intend to utilize them; it is better to 
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adapt them afterward to any purpose for which you may 
deem them suitable. A portfolio of such sketches is 
simply invaluable to a decorative artist. Never miss a 
chance of adding to your collection. If, however, time 
and opportunity for such studies fail you, then you must 
have recourse to the work of others for your guide. 
There are plenty of good copies to be hired at a small 
charge. 

Although in the matter of adapting for realistic design 
certain artistic license is allowable, this license must 



not be abused, or you will run the risk of bordering on the 
grotesque. Where the growth happens to be luxuriant, 
it is sometimes more difficult to know what to leave out 
than what to put in. Some people have an innate sense 
of the fitness of lines, and to these, even when this sense 
has lacked careful training to develop it, harmonious 
designing is comparatively easy. The feeling is per- 
ceptible in many who never handle pencil or brush at 
all ; it is displayed in the disposition of furniture, in the 
arrangement of flowers or bric-a-brac, even in the 

choice of wearing ap- 
parel. 

If your design be 
continuous, take care 
to sustain the interest 
throughout all the 
panels, and concen- 
trate it as much as 
possible ; just as you 
would in a picture. It 
is on account of the 
divided interest that 
screens with a sepa- 
rate subject for each 
panel can never be 
really interesting, es- 
pecially when figure 
painting is introduced. 
We have seen screens 
with a figure in each 
panel looking for all 
the world like a row of 
family portraits rep- 
resenting successive 
generations, for not 
even the same period 
in dress had been fol- 
lowed. 

Again, when, as is 
frequently the case, 
figures are chosen 
hap-hazard, they look 
as though intended « 
merely to represent 
different nationalities, 
and when, to crown 
all, the figures vary in 
size as well as style, 
the result is truly 
startling. 

In any case, when 
the screen is more 
than twofold, a figure 
in each panel is a 
great mistake, unless 
the subject as a whole 
demands it, as, for 
instance, in represent- 
ing "The Seasons." 
There are plenty of 
good engravings of 
figure subjects, that, 
with a little clever 
adaptation, would 
make most interesting 
and beautiful screens, 
affording as much 
pleasure to contem- 
plate as any other 
kind of picture that 
tells its own tale. 

When your design 
and scheme of color 
are complete and thor- 
oughly satisfactory, 
you may go boldly to 
work with every pros- 
pect of success. If 
you are painting in 
oils on ordinary canvas, we would advise the use of can- 
vas with a very coarse grain ; a good rough tooth to 
work upon greatly helps effect, as anything like high 
finish for decorative work is certainly, to say the least, 
not an advantage. The canvas should also be well 
primed to prevent the colors sinking in. If the subject 
is composed of flowers or fruit, it will be a great saving 
of time to put in the background, first of all taking care 
not to load the color on thickly, for by so doing you clog 
up the texture of the cloth. In laying on this prelimi- 
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nary coat, thin the paint with a little turpentine mixed 
with a few drops of copal varnish ; this will dry quickly 
and prevent the color from drying dull. All the panels 
should be done at one sitting to insure uniformity. 
When this first painting is dry, proceed to sketch in the 
whole of your design ; do this with a piece of charcoal 
as lightly as possible. 

In painting the flowers or fruit, as the case may be, 
endeavor to finish up as you proceed ; keep the light 
and shade broad, paint the shadows thinly and load on 
the lights ; bear always in mind that your object is to 
obtain with as little work as may be the greatest possi- 
ble effect. Try to put in every stroke of your brush 
with intention, so that you 
may not have to paint in 
and out; if you do your 
colors will become muddy, 
or, at any rate, you will be 
unable to preserve the 
fresh crispness invaluable 
in decorative work of all 
kinds. 

When the entire screen 
is finished, it is sure to 
need touching up in 
places ; this group must 
be brought into greater 
prominence.; that, made 
to recede, and so on until 
perfect harmony is ob- 
tained. 

Should tapestry paint- 
ing be your choice in pre- 
ference to oils, you will 
find it essentially suited to 
the purpose ; the rich 
depths of color obtain- 
able, the soft blending of 
tints and the great dura- 
bility of the material are 
all in its favor. We are 
speaking, of course, of the 
1 kind of tapestry painting 
that can be rendered in- 
delible by means of the 
action of steam properly 
applied. This kind can 
only be painted on wool 
canvas with dyes specially 
prepared for fixing. This 
branch of art is very fas- 
cinating and well adapted 
for amateurs. There is no 
disagreeable smell as with 
oils ; it is very clean work, 
and for figure painting 
there is no method where- 
by you can obtain so high 
a degree of finish in effect 
compared with the amount 
of time and labor bestowed 
on the actual painting. 
Tapestry painting is cer- 
tainly not difficult, more 
especially to those who can 
paint in water-colors ; but 
in any case a very few 
practical lessons will put 
you in perfect possession 
of the manner of manipu- 
lating the dyes and prac- 
tice will do the rest. 

In addition to oil paint- 
ing on canvas and the use 
of tapestry dyes, many 
other ways of painting 

screens may be employed. There are a number of 
textile fabrics that make an excellent foundation for 
painting on. Art satin, dyed in many beautiful shades^ 
Bolton sheeting and flax velours are among them ; on 
the latter lustra colors combined with oil-painting give 
a beautiful effect. 
-, Lincrusta— especially lacquered lincrusta which pre- 
sents the appearance of gilt leather — is also very effec- 
tive, and it takes but little time to decorate it. We once 
saw a dado painted on this material for a parlor; the ef- 
fect was charming. The dado was divided up into pan- 
els with stripes of wood between and stencilled with a 
suitable design. Each panel was thirty-six inches high 



and the width of the lincrusta was about nineteen inches. 
The entire scheme of design consisted in the representa- 
tion of outdoor flowers, fruit blossoms and fruits in their 
respective seasons ; birds and butterflies in great variety 
were introduced, and the different colorings were so skil- 
fully arranged that their juxtaposition served only to 
heighten and enhance their beauty. The treatment of 
the design was realistic and decidedly Japanesque in its 
graceful simplicity. The dado was finished off at the 
top with a carved rail decorated to accord with the sten- 
cilled styles of wood. This rail formed a narrow shelf 
on which were ranged plaques and various articles of 
bric-a-brac. The walls were quiet in tone and sur- 
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mounted with a narrow frieze to match the rail. The 
furniture was arranged so as to hide the dado as little 
as was consistent with good taste, and, altogether, the 
ensemble was extremely pleasing and harmonious. I 
may add for the encouragement of the reader that the 
scheme was devised and carried out by a clever ama- 
teur, who, in consequence, became the envy of all her 
friends with like tastes but less ability. Possibly the 
secret of her success lay in the fact that she did not at- 
tempt too much. True, she took nature for her model, 
but the treatment adopted throughout was broad and 
simple, while particular attention was paid to correctness 
of drawing. Emma Haywood. 



The design for the single fireplace screen given 
on the opposite page is just suited for the very 
newest style of rich embroidery. The ground should 
be of cream-colored "art satin ;" tint the design with 
two shades of olive green ; then with several shades 
of rope silk, varying from pale straw-color running 
through the yellows down to golden brown, embroider 
the whole design in different kinds of point-lace stitches, 
some parts being very 
open. The main parts, that, 
as it were, support the de- 
sign, must be much more 
solid. Wherever any- 
thing like a circle is intro- 
duced, crochet the silk over 
a metal ring of a size to 
fit the position it is to oc- 
cupy, then sew the ring so 
covered firmly in its place 
with fine sewing silk. This 
method enriches the work 
to an amazing degree, and 
is quickly done. These 
rings, obtainable in many 
sizes, can be substituted 
with good effect for the 
little triangles ornament- 
ing the border. The lines 
on either side of the bor- 
der should be of Japanese 
gold cord put on in the 
way already described. 
The space between the 
border and the frame 
should be of olive green 
plush. 

If preferred, the design 
can be executed in lustra 
colors on moleskin, velvet 
or plush, but this style, 
though effective, is some- 
what out of date. 

The design for a single- 
panel screen on this page 
is of exactly the kind re- 
quired for the French rib- 
bon embroidery which is 
at present somewhat of a 
novelty in this country. 
Exquisite specimens of this 
charming work are to be 
seen at the Decorative Art 
Society's rooms, where 
they may be studied with 
advantage by any one 
about to undertake this 
kind of embroidery. The 
materials needed are 
French embroidery ribbon 
(sometimes called China 
ribbon) in two or three 
widths, in plain colors, 
and also shaded — this 
shading helps greatly the 
general effect of the color- 
ing. Fine sewing silk 
matching the ribbons will 
also be needed, and it will 
be necessary to have some 
embroidery silks to be 
used for parts of the de- 
sign not suited for the use of ribbon. 

The ribbon should be kept entirely on the front of the 
work, which gives it a raised appearance. For roses and 
double flowers the raised effect is further increased by 
sewing the ribbon in loops, following the outlines of the 
leaves, and crowding the loops together as closely as 
possible so that they form a compact mass. For sin- 
gle flowers and leaves, such as pansies and forget-me- 
nots, the ribbon is laid flat over the form of the leaf, 
secured at the extremity of the leaf with sewing silk and 
brought back to the centre so that the ribbon is doubled. 
The centres of the flowers are made with raised knots 
in embroidery silks. The floating ribbons are put in 



